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To Columbus belongs the honour of having conducted the first transatlantic voyage to a successful issue. His most recent serious historian, the late Henry Vignaud, has contended that he did more than he set out to do, that his exploit was in conception one of the old type for the discovery of the elusive islands, and not a push for the opposite continent; and that it was only during its course that he announced the objective to be Asia. These views have met with a mixed reception. Some hold them proved, and others do not. My own conclusion is that Vignaud has made a good case for regarding the famous Toscanelli map and correspondence as forgeries committed after 1493, and that there is consequently no evidence that Columbus formed his great design a dozen years before he put it into execution. On the other hand, the further contention that Columbus had no thought of reaching Asia when he sailed in 1492 does not carry the same conviction. It rests largely on negative evidence, and the general circumstances point in the opposite direction. It is true that Columbus was not commissioned in plain words to discover Cathay or India, but only continents and islands unspecified. But what other continent than Asia could have been in anybody's mind? King Ferdinand had reason for verbal caution. Columbus had insisted upon a grant of the lordship and jurisdiction over anything he might discover. To include the territories of the supposed Khan of Cathay by name would amount to a declaration of war on that potentate. Marco Polo had described him as a mighty prince whose subjects possessed great ships capable of long voyages.1 If Columbus revealed the possibility of the Atlantic passage the advantage would be mutual, and the consequence might be quite as likely a Cathayan invasion of Spain as a Spanish invasion of Cathay. It was therefore best to wait and see. When Columbus reached Hayti and Cuba and saw the inhabitants there was no more need to hesitate. These poor savages were no peril to Spain, and the discovery and prospective conquest of the East might be triumphantly proclaimed. Further than this, Vignaud himself admits that Martin Alonzo Pinzon, the partner of Columbus in the conduct of the expedition, did clearly intend to discover Asia and was provided with letters of recommendation to the Great Khan.
1 The Empire of the Great Khan, as Marco Polo had described it, had long since passed away. Subsequent travellers had revealed as much. But neither Columbus nor the Spanish sovereigns seem to have heard of their adventures, and the whole undertaking went forward as if Marco Polo's story held good. It is one more instance of the extremely slow dissemination of knowledge even in the comparatively progressive fifteenth century.